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and possessions, and pardon and restore to their estates
all who had incurred his wrath in the cause of the
Primate. IV. If the Pope should require it, Ascension
he would himself make a crusade against the May' 22,11*2.
Saracens in Spain. In the porch of the church he was
reconciled, but with no ignominious ceremony.

Throughout the later and the darker part of Henry's
reign the clergy took care to inculcate, and the people
were prone enough to believe, that all his disasters and
calamities, the rebellion of his wife and of his sons, were
judgements of God for the persecution if not the murder
of the Martyr Thomas. The strong mind of Henry
himself, depressed by misfortune and by the estrange-
ment of his children, acknowledged with superstitious
awe the justice of their conclusions. Heaven, the
Martyr in Heaven, must be appeased by a public humi-
liating penance. The deeper the degradation the more
valuable the atonement. In less than three years after
his death the King visited the tomb of Becket, by this
time a canonised saint, renowned not only throughout
England for his wonder-working powers, but to the
limits of Christendom. As soon as he came near enough
to see the towers of Canterbury, the King dis-
mounted from his horse, and for three miles
walked with bare and bleeding feet along the
flinty road. The tomb of the Saint was then in the
crypt beneath the church. The King threw himself
prostrate before it. The Bishop of London (Foliot)
preached; he declared to the wondering multitude that
on his solemn oath the King was entirely guiltless of
the murder of the Saint: but as his hasty words had
been the innocent cause of the crime, he submitted in
lowly obedience to the penance of the Church, The
jQaughty monarch then prayed to be scourged by the
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